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and since the fringes have only 4 
inclinations, or angles, on each side 
tbe direct light, consequently there 
will be but four spectrum* on each 
side. It would also appear, that the 
same principle operates with respect 
to the colours of each particular 
fringe, which takes place with re- 
spect to the fringes themselves; — 
namely, that those colours of each 
fringe, which issue from the 
feather at the same angles, coa- 
lesce, and thereby form but one ho- 
jnageneal colour. 

This principle of the coalescence 
of coloured rays, after separation, 
will hereafter be more fully proved 
in the intended publication above 
alluded to by 4.S. ; but which would 
be too intricate for introduction into 
this essay. 

In short, there being so many 
strong proofs in favour ol this hypo- 
thesis, and but one solitary objec- 
tion against it, leaves the probabi- 
lity in its favour so strong, that it 
seems unreasonable to refuse assent 
thereto. J. K, 

Belfast, March 20th, 1812.' 

T* tit Prtpridort rftht Btlfut Mafpzimt. 

HoRiini imperito Dunquam quicquid >n- 

justius, 
Qui nisi quod ipse focit, nihil rectum 
putat 

I AM pleased to find that my reply 
to your correspondent Y's " re- 
marks" on the Lancasterian system 
of education has brought from him 
an acknowledgement that those " re- 
marks" were not dictated by a spirit 
of hostility to the education of the 
poor; that the arithmetical and spell- 
ing lessons, for so far as tbey go, are 
good ; that the benefits arising from 
Lancasterian schools may tend to 
improvement among the poor' 1 — and 
that Lancaster has made as impor- 
tant a reformation in education as 
Luther and Calvin did in religion, 



'So many material points conceded 
by Y, must tend towards eradica- 
ting from the minds of your readers 
any unfavourable impressions which, 
his former remarks may have left, 
and greatly raise their opinion of tbe 
system. 

His apprehensions seem now to be 
confined to the following points, viz. 
That the system may receive injury 
by being called after the name of the 
inventor : " by snaking the name of 
Lancaster superior to tbe cause of 
the education of the poor, there is 
danger of its partisans forming a Pro- 
crustean standard of opinion;' or that 
" excess of enthusiasm may make 
Lancaster or his friends become illi- 
beral towards all that may differ in 
opinion with them ; and extremely 
testy if the smallest doubts are en- 
tertained of his infallibility, or the 
slightest imperfection noticed in his 
system." 

To remove those apprehensions 
from the mind of your correspon- 
dent, and to quiet his fears on those 
heads, shall be my endeavour : and 
as my anxious wish is to convince, 
not to irritate, though an ardent ad- 
mirer of the system, I hope my lan- 
guage, or my arguments, will neither 
appear testy nor illiberal. 

The system invented by Lancaster, 
and now beginning to be very gene- 
rally practised over the United King- 
dom, being different from all other 
systems of education, certainly re- 
quires some distinctive appellation, 
by which, in either writing or speak- 
ing, it may be known from any 
other. It has not only been custom- 
ary, but convenient, to call new 
systems by the names of the invent- 
ors : — we have the Copernican sys- 
tem of Astronomy, the Newtonian 
system of Philosophy, the Linnean 
system of Botany, and the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic doctrines in religion, 
with many others unnecessary to 
mention.— Wherein, therefore, can. 
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any harm arise to this system of edu- 
cation, to have it called Lancaster ian ? 
For my part I can perceive none ; 
and since Y acknowledges tlr.it the 
reformation made in education by 
Lancaster is as important as that 
made in religion by Luther and 
Calvin, he must readily admit that 
his sj stem as well deserves his name. 

I am fully of opinion that the 
simplest manner in which we can 
express our ideas, so as to be under- 
stood, is the best— -to give the system, 
therefore, the name of the Inventor, 
being the most simple, and the 
easiest understood, a better cannot 
be adopted. 

It has been insinuated by some 
of Lancaster's enemies that he has 
not the merit of inventing the whole 
of the system, but those persons can- 
not deny, that he has been the first 
that reduced the whole to practice, 
and that by bis labours, he has had 
schools established over the country. 
Supposing, then, that there was no 
originality in the ideas of Lancaster, 
and that the system had as many 
inventors as it had parts— he, by 
arranging those parts, having con- 
solidated a system, and reduced it 
to practice, It cannot be denied 
has the right of giving it a name ; 
and, thinking proper to give it 
his own name, which, being as con- 
venient and expressive as any other, 
it ought to be adopted. Should it 
be considered a compliment to the 
individual to have the system called 
by his name, no person better de- 
serves such a compliment. A man 
who has done so much for humanity, 
for no emolument to himself, deserves 
much more of his country than 
having his name attached- to the 
best system of education ever in- 
vented, whether he has been either 
the inventor or arranger of it. 

Monuments have been raised, and 
statues erected to the honour Of 
many, in comparison of whom, 



Joseph Lancaster is vastly superior, 
in the real and substantial good dune 
to society. 

He is called an enthusiast by Y, 
who at the same time acknowledges 
that by his enthusiasm he has over- 
come many difficulties. Enthusiasm 
in the cause of virtue anil hu- 
manity cannot be considered blame- 
able ; and as it appears to Y to have 
been necessary, to enable him to 
overcome difficulties, it has not been 
without its use. For so far how- 
ever, Lancaster cannot be charged 
with an excess of enthusiasm ; is it 
not therefore, time enough to cor- 
rect that excess when it appears? 
Or is it- generous to anticipate evil 
effects before the cause has discover- 
ed itself 1 I hope such anticipation 
will not detract from his merits in 
the minds of the philosopher or the 
philanthropist, the wise, or the hu- 
mane. 

For Lancaster's deserts in this re- 
spect, I refer Y to the Retrospect of 
Politics, in your Magazine for De- 
cember last, page 4.90, where he 
wilt find that there is nothing so dis- 
agreeable in the name of Lancaster 
to the writer of that part of the ar- 
ticle, as to induce him to wish the 
system another appellation. — To the 
Latin quotation at the foot 1 also call 
his attention. 

As ti> the danger of the name of 
Lancaster being made superior to 
the cause of the education of the 
poor, or that a Procrustean stand- 
ard of opinion may be erected from 
an overweening notion of the per- 
fectness of the system, Y has not 
the least cause for apprehension. 
For the former of those doub*i the 
conduct of Lancaster hitherto is 
a complete quietus ; and for the 
latter, the quotation from Lancaster's 
book, contained in Y's last paper, 
puts that to rest. 

The persevering industry of Lan- 
caster in travelling through thfe 
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United Kingdom, endeavouring by 
his presence and his lectures, to en- 
courage the establishing of schools, 
clearly evinces that he is not satis- 
fied with merely having his name 
attached to the system, but that he 
spares neither bodily labour nor ex- 
pence, and exerts all his powers to 
nave the system carried into the 
fullest elfect. Now, had he been 
contented with the honour of his 
name being given to the system, or 
bad he entertained a wish to have 
that name made " superior to the 
cause," he might, like Dr. Bell, have 
kept himself at home, and confined 
all his labours in the cause of educa- 
tion, to a little squib from his pen, 
occasionally, to keep alive the con- 
troversy, and by which his name 
would have still been attached to his 
system, without undertaking those 
journeys through the country, which 
are attended with great fatigue of 
body, and anxiety of mind. 

The quotation above mentioned 
proves that he neither considers his 
system perfectly complete — has any 
ambition of having his name to act 
as a "talismanic charm against future 
improvement," "or that he alone has 
arrived atthesummitof knowledge," 
for had he entertained such extrava- 
gant ideas, he would not have held 
out an invitation to those, " practi- 
cally conversant with the subject of 
education," to furnish him with 
hints for the improvement of the 
system. 

But at the same time, that he 
holds out such an invitation to those 
practically conversant with the sub- 
ject of education, he, as inventor or 
arranger of his system, ought to have 
the liberty of judging of the pro- 
priety of such bints; (no person 
being more competent to estimate 
their value,) and provided they should 
appear to him not consonant to his 
plan, to reject tbem. For instance, 
suppose Y, or some other person 
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should propose having adopted by 
Lancaster so much of Dr. Bell's sys- 
tem as relates to the introduction of 
bound books and catechisms into the 
school, and the rejecting of writing 
and arithmetic. — Now, Lancaster's 
great objects being aeconomy re- 
specting books — education without 
prose! ytism— and making his system 
as useful as possible to the poor, (he 
considering writing and accounts to 
be essentially necessary thereto ;) 
the above hints, therefore, not ac- 
cording with his ideas on the subject, 
no reasonable man can deny him the 
privilege of rejecting them, and ex- 
ercising his judgment in points so 
material to his system : tor were he 
to attend to and adopt all the hints 
he may receive from " persons prac- 
tically conversant with the subject," 
and from those who make remarks 
on schools, " conducted, in many re- 
spects, on his plan," it would in a 
few years, in place of being a regular 
and uniform system, be a chaos of 
confusion, as impracticable as use- 
less. 

Lancaster has already experienc- 
ed much abuse 'from the enemies 
of the education of the poor, and has 
been treated with great illiberality, 
by the friends of bigotry and intole- 
rance, many of whom have not con- 
fined themselves to finding fault with 
a part of his system, but have endea- 
voured to extinguish the whole — 
Yet his replies and defence of him- 
self have been always written with 
temper and expressed with meekness. 
We have no better criterion there- 
fore, to judge him by, than his past 
conduct; and since he has not dis- 
covered any illiberality or testiness, 
in replying to those who have beea 
so severe on him, it is not to be ex- 
pected that he will exhibit either to 
those who may find fault with a part 
of his system, or suggest an improve- 
ment. 

In the hope that X have iu some 
a a a 
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degree quieted the apprehensions of 
Y — convinced your readers thai the 
system is founded on principle, and 
not on name— and removed any un- 
favourable impressions from their 
minds which Y'sformer papers might 
have produced, I take leave of the 
subject, having no doubt that the 
merits of the system will soon be so 
well understood as to require no 
advocate. 

Allow me, however, to mention a 
rircomstance, only just come to my 
knowledge, which is so highly cre- 
ditable to the children of the Belfast 
Lancastrian daily school, that I can- 
not miss the opportunity of making- 
it public — that is : that not satisfied 
with what they learn during the 
week at that school, their avidity 
for improvement is such, that about 
300 of them attend the Sunday- 
schools ib Smith-field and Union- 
street, t he LancasterianSumlay-school 
not being open to any children that 
have an opportunity of attending 
daily schools : being exclusively re- 
served for those who cannot attend 
during the week, such as apprenti- 
ces, servants, &c. 

Nairetsacnal, 



For the. Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

RAMBLE IN 1810. 

(Continued from page 266, No. 45^> 

TN our course we passed Tullymore- 
*• lodge, the seat of the Hon. J. B. 
O'Neill, M.P. for the county of An- 
trim. The building presents no- 
thing remarkable, and is rather a 
good habitable house, than a magni- 
ficent one. Its owner is much re- 
spected here by all classes, which, 
according to our informant, is not 
surprising, as he treats all stations 
of life with the Almost affability. 
What a contrast to many in high 
Hie, who sever speak to those whom 



fortune has placed in lower stations, 
but with a haughty tone, and the 
harsh forbidding sir. 

As we entered Broughshane, the 
people were coming out from wor- 
ship, between sermons, and not a 
few entering the public-houses ; our 
inn was soon nearly full to the door,, 
old and young mernily sacrificing to 
the "jolly god," in a manner which 
fully evinced, that they were " o'er 
all the ills of life victorious." This 
scene left some doubts in our minds, 
which our short stay did not allow us 
solve ;— namely. What was the chief 
object of the people coming to 
Broughshane on Sundays ? 

Alter taking some refreshment, 
we quitted Broughshane, and took 
the road to Ballymena, by the ham- 
let of Creabilly, properly, Crag-' 
builleadh, i.e. the stricken rock; a 
name probably taken from tradition, 
now lost. At this place there is a 
pleasant neat house, with some fine 
plantings, belonging to Mr. O'Hara; 
but seeing nothing else worth notice,' 
we hastened towards Ballymena, 
near which is a large Rath, or mount, 
which we stopped to examine. This 
mount stands near the road, and is 
about 50 feet in perpendicular height, 
and 150 in diameter at the base, 
and near 40 at the top. On the 
S E. is an embankment of earth, 
about fourteen feet high, it encloses 
near one-fourth of the mount, from 
which it is distant about forty feet. 
This embankment is ninety feet, from 
the front to the back, and has some- 
what the appearance^ of an amphi- 
theatre, the little rows of earth re- 
sembling seats; the back seat rises 
about ten feet higher than that in 
front; the whole is enclosed by a 
wall of earth. This mount and en- 
closure have been lately planted with 
thriving young trees, chiefly firs, 
which promises to add much to its 
beauty, and not a little to its con- 
spicuous appearance. 



